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Russia’s Amnesty Vote 
Embroiled in Debate 

Coup Leaders Still Held at Moscow Prison 


By Lee Hockstader 

Washington Post Foreign Service 

MOSCOW, Feb. 25 — A legal de- 
bate erupted today over whether the 
legislative amnesty for the ringlead- 
ers of recent coups and uprisings in 
Russia means they will walk out of 
jail soon or not. 

The lower house of Russia’s par- 
liament, called the State Duma, 
voted Wednesday to grant full am- 
nesty to the leaders of the botched 
1991 Soviet coup and last October’s 
violent rebellion in Moscow. The 
group includes some of President 
Boris Yeltsin’s most bitter and po- 
tentially dangerous opponents. 

Despite the vote, the anti-govern- 
ment organizers remained behind 
bars in a Moscow prison today, and it 
was unclear whether or when they 
would go free. Their wives gathered 
at the prison gates hoping to see 
their men emerge, but to no avail. 

With rhetoric from both sides of 
the amnesty issue escalating, the 
debate today shifted to whether the 
Duma had acted within its power, 
and how Yeltsin now might be able to 
block the decision. 

Russia's prosecutor general sug- 
gested that he would free the ac- 
cused from jail as soon as he receives 
the official paperwork from the 
Duma. But that was not the last 
word on the matter. 

In his state of the union speech 
today to the full Russian parliament, 
Yeltsin sidestepped any direct com- 
ment on the amnesty question. But 
in a remark that was interpreted 
here as signaling his opposition to 
amnesty, the president said: “Social 
conciliation does not mean total for- 


giveness. Mercy is only mercy if it 
does not contradict the law and mor- 
al standards.’’ 

Yeltsin’s chief spokesman, 
Vyacheslav Kostikov, said the pres- 
ident would make no decision before 
consulting legal advisers. Yuri Ba- 
turin, Yeltsin’s national security ad- 
viser, signaled that the president was 
firmly against any amnesty and 
would try to stop it. 

“This decision [by the Duma] is in 
conflict with the principles of the 
law, because there cannot be a sit- 
uation in which there are corpses and 
nobody is to blame,’’ Baturin said. 

The allusion was to the bloody up- 
rising by Russian lawmakers and 
their allies last October after Yeltsin 
dissolved parliament and sent troops 
to enforce his decision. At least 147 
died. 

Baturin added, “The president, as 
the guardian of the constitution, has 
the right to demand that the General 
Prosecutor’s office . . . not imple- 
ment the decision of the Duma if it is 
in conflict with the principles of the 
constitution and Russian law.” 

Some said Yeltsin might simply 
issue a decree declaring the Duma’s 
vote without force. Others suggested 
Yeltsin might be able to circumvent 
the amnesty, which was written to 
apply to political prisoners, by de- 
claring that organizers of the 1991 
and 1993 disturbances are guilty of 
common crimes, not political of- 
fenses. Still others said the Russian 
constitutional court might get into 
the act. 

There were also nuanced legal 
arguments that seemed slightly ab- 
surd, or at least out of place, in a 
country with little tradition of rule of 
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Yeltsin addresses legislators a day after vote to free leaders of fall revolt. 


law. Some liberal analysts suggested 
the Duma had overstepped by grant- 
ing amnesty to men not convicted of 
any crime. They argued that, pend- 
ing a trial, the coup and rebellion 
plotters could only be absolved by 
presidential pardon, not legislative 
amnesty. 

There was further speculation 
that at least some of the plotters 
might refuse to accept an amnesty, 
which they may see as an admission 
of guilt. None of the leading plotters 
of the October 1993 uprising have 
admitted guilt. 

“This means that an amnesty may 
appear unsuitable to them,” com- 
mented Rossiiskiye Vesti, a govern- 
ment newspaper. "They may insist 
that the court should finally resolve 
their cases.” 

However, the chance of a judicial 
resolution of any politically charged 
trial in Russia appears iffy, at best. A 
trial of the 12 plotters accused in the 
botched 1991 coup against then- 
President Mikhail Gorbachev has 
been going on for 10 months and is 
tangled in legal disputes and techni- 
cal confusions. 

The amnesty, which was approved 
by the Duma Wednesday in an over- 


whelming vote, was pushed by a co- 
alition of communists and Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky’s extreme nationalists. 
Zhirinovsky had wanted to free the 
men from jail but not necessarily al- 
low them to participate in politics, 
which would make them potential 
rivals for the votes of the hard-line 
opposition when he runs for presi- 
dent in elections scheduled for 1996. 

Today, Zhirinovsky said he does 
not fear a political challenge from the 
likes of former vice president Alex- 
ander Rutskoi, a ringleader of the 
October 1993 uprising. "There will 
always be contenders— so be it,” he 
told the Russian Interfax news agen- 
cy. “One cannot make any assump- 
tions that a civil war will start” if the 
amnesty is implemented. 

Georgi Satarov, a political adviser 
to Yeltsin, said that if the plotters 
are relased from jail, it will backfire 
on the Duma. “The first stone [the 
extremists] throw at a policeman will 
put the people who voted for this 
document in a very awkward posi- 
tion,” he said. 

Lawmaker Mikhail Poltoranin, who 
used to be a close Yeltsin aide, said 
the decision would open a “Pandora’s 
box of civil war” if implemented. 


